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Since  earliest  times,  the  physician  has  been  an 
honoured  and  privileged  member  of  society, 
and  when  he  has  been  also  a  man  of  great 
learning,  he  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
affairs  of  his  time.  Such  men  were  Linacre, 
Harvey,  Sydenham,  and  in  our  own  century, 
Osier.  Norman  Moore  was  a  follower  in  this 
long  and  distinguished  line,  an  example  of 
Linacre’s  "  learned  physician,”  a  scholar  of 
many  parts  who  rose  to  the  very  peak  of  his 
profession.  His  interests  were  as  wide  as  his 
knowledge  deep,  but  especially  dear  to  him  were 
studies  literary  and  historical,  and  all  things 
Irish.  He  left  behind  many  writings,  expressed 
in  clear  and  lucid  English,  but  his  crowning 
literary  achievement  was  his  history  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  which  shews  forth 
most  eloquently  the  depth  and  variety  of  his 
learning. 

Norman  Moore  was  born  on  January  8th, 
1847,  at  Higher  Broughton,  near  Manchester. 
His  father,  Robert  Ross  Rowan  Moore,  came  of 
an  Ulster  family  and  had  graduated  in  Law  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  had  a  taste  for 
literature,  and  had  besides  a  love  of  every  kind 
of  learning  an  excellent  memory.  In  speaking 
he  excelled  in  lucid  exposition  and  in  illustra¬ 
tions  which  came  home  to  his  hearers.  He  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  England,  but  soon  after¬ 
wards  became  interested  in  politics  and 
economics,  and  was  engaged  by  Cobden  and 
Bright  in  their  free  trade  campaign,  where  his 
eloquence  was  of  great  value.  He  assisted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Association 
in  Manchester  in  1838,  which  later  became  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League.  In  1844,  he  contested 
the  borough  of  Hastings  for  Free  Trade,  and 
it  was  in  connexion  with  this  campaign  that  he 
met  Benjamin  Smith,  M.P.  for  Norwich,  whose 
daughter,  afterwards  Mme.  Bodichon,  a 
founder  of  Girton,  became  a  great  friend. 
Norman  Moore  was  to  feel  the  repercussions  of 
this  friendship  thirty-eight  years  later. 

Robert  Moore’s  travels  often  led  him  back 
to  Ireland,  and  it  was  on  one  of  these  journeys 
that  he  met  Benjamin  Clarke  Fisher,  a  cultivated 
Quaker  landowner  and  shopkeeper,  who,  because 
of  his  religion,  had  been  barred  from  the  Uni¬ 
versities,  and  therefore  from  the  professions. 


Robert  Moore  fell  in  love  with  Fisher’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  Rebecca,  and  they  were  eventually  married 
at  the  church  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  in 
1842.  The  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and 
Moore  later  separated  from  his  wife,  who 
continued  to  live  at  Manchester.  He  died  in 
1864,  never  having  known  the  pleasure  which 
the  distinguished  career  of  his  son  would  have 
brought  him. 

Rebecca  Moore  kept  a  little  school  at  Higher 
Broughton,  and  it  was  here  that  Norman 
received  his  first  education.  He  has  recorded 
in  his  unpublished  memoirs  that  his  mother  took 
great  pains  with  him,  so  that  at  the  age  of  five, 
he  was  attempting  to  read  fairy  stories,  and  at 
six  read  well  enough  to  be  able  to  learn  poetry. 
He  was  very  fond  of  verse,  and  learnt  such 
pieces  as  that  part  of  Paradise  Lost  beginning 
"  Now  came  still  evening  on,”  Portia’s  mercy 
speech,  and  ”  The  spacious  firmament  on  high.” 

Some  of  his  earliest  memories  were  of  Keeper 
Hill,  County  Tipperary,  where  he  often  stayed 
with  Benjamin  Fisher.  He  remembers  "  feeling 
a  distinct  apprehension  that  an  eagle  might  fly 
down  from  the  hill  and  carry  me  off.”  It  was 
Fisher  who  initiated  his  life-long  interest  in  the 
Irish  language  by  teaching  him  the  numerals 
up  to  ten,  and  odd  phrases  and  sentences.  His 
interest  was  further  fostered  by  his  making  the 
acquaintance  when  about  seven  years  old  of  an 
old  Irish  cobbler,  Michael  Healey,  who  had 
emigrated  from  County  Clare  and  settled  in 
Manchester.  Throughout  his  life,  Moore  had 
the  invaluable  faculty  of  being  able  to  befriend 
all  manner  of  people  from  the  humble  to  the 
great,  and  his  friendship  with  the  old  Irish 
shoemaker  is  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  in¬ 
stances  of  this  happy  trait.  He  spent  a  lot  of 
time  with  Healey,  and  from  him  learnt  the 
rudiments  of  the  involved  Irish  grammar,  and 
also  how  to  write  a  good  Irish  hand;  later  he 
developed  his  script  further  by  copying  old 
Irish  manuscripts. 

A  few  years  later,  he  became  acquainted  with 
John  Molloy,  who  remained  a  valued  friend 
until  his  death.  Molloy  was  a  bizarre  character. 
Dress  and  toilet  were  of  no  concern  to  him — 
the  state  of  his  fingers  was  enough  to  revolt  any 
respectable  woman — but  he  was  a  kindly  man 
and  of  immense  learning  in  Irish  matters.  He 
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taught  Moore  many  old  legends  and  no  doubt 
helped  further  to  develop  that  love  of  learning 
with  which  he  was  liberally  endowed.  Molloy 
was  such  an  enthusiast  in  his  line  of  study  that 
when  asked,  at  dinner,  a  question  related  to 
Irish  folklore  or  language,  he  would  suspend 
all  other  operations  and  expatiate  volubly  and 
earnestly  on  the  subject,  while  the  other  diners 
listened  with  a  mixture  of  mirth  and  respect. 
In  later  years,  although  his  time  was  fully 
occupied  by  hospital  duties,  Moore  still  read 
Irish  and  French  with  him,  and  they  corres¬ 
ponded  in  Irish.  There  is  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Alan  Moore  a  document  most  beautifully 
written  in  Irish  by  Molloy,  and  it  is  obvious 
even  to  a  person  unversed  in  the  language  that 
it  was  the  work  of  a  student  who  cared  deeply 
for  his  subject. 

Moore  also  came  to  know  Standish  Hayes 
O’Grady,  whom  he  described  as  the  most 
learned  and  understanding  scholar  of  the  Irish 
language  that  he  knew.  They  remained  friends 
until  O’Grady’s  death,  and  from  him,  Moore 
increased  further  his  store  of  learning.  O’Grady 
was  later  made  an  honorary  LL.D.  by  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  for  his  Irish  studies,  which 
are  in  some  degree  embodied  in  his  "  Silva 
Gadelica  ”  and  in  the  unfinished  Catalogue  of 
Irish  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum. 

A  preparatory  month  or  two  at  a  school  at 
Clifton  preceded  his  entering  the  Castle  Howell 
school  at  Lancaster  under  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Her- 
ford,  at  Michaelmas,  1856.  Mr.  Herford  had 
studied  in  Germany,  and  had  given  much 
thought  to  education;  many  of  his  staff  were 
Germans.  The  school  had  long  terms  and  no 
prizes,  but  each  of  the  score  or  so  of  boys  had 
a  bedroom  of  his  own,  and  there  were  several 
family  and  school  celebrations  throughout  the 
year.  Moore  recalls  the  large  iced  cake  with 
which  the  Head’s  birthday  was  celebrated, 
decorated  with  as  many  almonds  as  he  had  years, 
and  containing  a  small  silver  coin.  The  school 
was  often  taken  on  expeditions  to  the  many 
beautiful  districts  within  easy  reach  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  or  to  see  civil  ceremonies,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  entry  of  the  Judge  and  Sheriffs  into 
the  town  for  the  assizes. 

It  is  plain  from  his  memoirs  that  Moore’s 
early  days  at  Castle  Howell  were  not  easy,  for 
he  was  no  usual  type  of  schoolboy.  He  relates 
how,  on  an  outing  to  Ingleborough  soon  after 
arrival  at  the  school,  he  collected  fungi  for  pre¬ 
servation  ;  and  later  on,  how  he  received 
unimaginative  scorn  at  the  hands  of  a  master 
who  was  attracted  by  a  furious  argument  over 
the  killing  of  three  hundred  kings  at  the  battle 


of  Derry — surely  an  incredible  subject  to  arouse 
the  wrath  of  a  young  schoolboy.  At  first  Moore 
never  ate  meat  at  school,  having  learnt  that  this 
food  was  produced  by  the  slaying  of  animals. 
But  after  a  slight  illness  in  the  holidays  of  1857, 
he  was  made  to  eat  a  mutton  chop,  which  was 
extremely  distasteful,  though  later  he  became 
accustomed  to  meat. 

He  rose  to  be  senior  boy  at  the  school,  and 
it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  one  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  was  W.  J.  Russell,  who  afterwards 
became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
lecturer  in  Chemistry  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital.  Moore  never  cared  much  for  sport, 
either  at  school  or  in  after  life,  but  used  to  find 
recreation  and  enjoyment  in  long  country  walks, 
talking  with  the  people  he  met  about  their  local 
history  and  architecture.  Or  he  would  go  for 
hawking  expeditions  with  his  pet  falcon,  study¬ 
ing  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  the  countryside 
with  an  avid  interest.  He  tells  how  he  first 
saw  the  caterpillar  of  the  Privet  Hawk  moth 
in  the  hedge  surrounding  the  school  playground. 

But  like  any  normal  boy,  Moore  had  his 
childish  fancies.  One’  day,  while  wandering 
through  Lancaster  Bazaar,  he  came  across  a  stall 
where  Bottle  Imps  were  for  sale,  little  effigies 
which,  on  varying  the  pressure  on  the  cap  of 
the  bottle  in  which  they  floated,  moved  up  and 
down  in  the  liquid.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
satisfying  a  long-felt  desire  when  he  recollected 
that  he  should  buy  his  mother  a  present.  After 
much  reflection,  filial  duty  won — but  forty  years 
later,  seeing  a  Bottle  Imp  in  a  London  shop 
window,  he  went  in  and  gratified  the  wish  of 
his  boyhood. 

One  of  his  closest  friends  at  Lancaster  was 
John  Patrick,  who  often  invited  him  to  spend 
part  of  his  holidays  at  the  Patrick  home — Dun- 
minning,  near  Ballymena,  County  Antrim — 
where  he  was  made  extremely  welcome.  Mrs. 
Patrick  was  a  charming  and  cultivated  lady,  and 
had  read  widely,  but  she  was  particularly  fond 
of  Pope  and  Goldsmith,  from  whom  she  could 
find  a  suitable  quotation  for  any  occasion.  She 
was  a  graceful  equivalent  of  the  English  Lady 
of  the  Manor  to  the  people  of  Dunminning, 
and  through  her,  Moore  came  to  know  many 
of  the  villagers  and  dependents  of  the  house. 
He  tells  with  delight  of  the  many  interesting 
characters  who  lived  there,  and  particularly  of 
discussing  Virgil  and  Homer  with  a  local 
ploughman.  Literature,  he  found,  was  a  study 
of  all  manner  of  Irish  people,  and  the  "  illiter¬ 
ate,”  poor  were,  to  an  Englishman,  surprisingly 
well  versed  in  Irish,  English  and  Classical 
learning. 
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Moore  also  paid  many  visits  to  his  Aunt 
Deborah,  who  lived  in  Dublin.  She  was  a  Mrs. 
Gough,  his  mother’s  eldest  sister,  who  had, 
unlike  Mrs.  Moore,  carried  on  in  the  Fisher 
Quaker  tradition.  In  his  memoirs,  Moore  re¬ 
lates  at  considerable  length  the  details  of  the 
first  of  his  many  long  walks  through  the  Irish 
counties,  of  which  he  visited  every  one  except 
County  Kerry.  He  expressed  his  intention  of 
walking  to  Limerick,  over  one  hundred  miles 
from  Dublin,  and  the  plan  meeting  with  neither 
discouragement  nor  encouragement,  he  set  off 
one  morning  with  a  comb,  a  toothbrush,  a 
spare  shirt,  a  telescope,  and  ten  shillings  in 
money.  During  the  journey,  which  took  four 
days,  he  saw  many  interesting  places  :  Jiggins- 
town,  left  roofless  by  Strafford  on  his  return  to 
England;  the  Round  Tower  at  Roscrea;  and  at 
Mount  Rath,  he  stayed  with  interesting  people, 
Mick  Dunn  and  his  sister.  They  invited  the 
footsore  boy  to  spend  the  night  with  them  as 
there  was  no  Inn  nearby,  and  despite  his  argu¬ 
ments  to  the  contrary,  persisted  in  the  belief 
that  he  was  a  runaway  from  one  of  the  monk’s 
schools.  After  a  meal  of  porridge  and  milk 
the  talk  turned  to  Irish  history  and  folklore, 
and  such  was  Dunn’s  knowledge  of  his  ancestors 
that  Moore  mentions  him  as  an  authority  in 
his  article  on  Gillananaemh  O’Duinn  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

On  another  of  these  long  walks,  he  called 
upon  some  old  friends  of  his  father’s,  the 
Mortimers  of  Lake  View,  County  Cavan,  to 
whose  home  he  was  subsequently  invited  many 
times.  When  visiting  nearby  Quilca,  where 
Dean  Swift  used  to  visit  Dr.  Sheridan,  he  and 
Mr.  Mortimer  met  an  old  farmer  who,  asked 
the  name  of  his  mare,  replied  "  M.D.”  "  Why,” 
asked  Moore,  "  do  you  call  her  Doctor  of 
Medicine?  ”  "  Because  M.D.  was  a  name  the 

Dean  had  for  Stella,”  said  the  farmer.  Another 
friend  at  Lake  View  was  Pat  Connell,  a  car¬ 
penter  and  scholar,  who  brought  forth  much 
learning  for  Moore’s  eager  ears.  Connell’s 
grandmother  remembered  people  who  had  seen 
pilgrims  come  to  the  birthplace  of  St.  Cilian  of 
Wurtzburg  in  the  forties  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  Moore  was  shown  the  ruins  of  the 
church  built  on  the  spot.  As  with  Mick  Dunn, 
Connell  was  cited  as  an  authority  in  Moore’s 
D.N.B.  article  on  St.  Cilian. 

Many  were  the  friends  made  during  these 
walks  through  Ireland,  and  from  them  he 
collected  hundreds  of  interesting  stories  and  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  Irish  folklore 
and  language  which  were  to  be  of  the  greatest 
use  to  him  in  later  life.  Much  of  his  vast  store 


of  knowledge  he  incorporated  in  his  writings, 
and  he  became  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
Ireland. 

At  Christmas,  I860,  he  left  Castle  Howell 
school,  undecided  as  to  his  future  career.  His 
desire  was  to  study  natural  history  and  to  travel 
extensively,  for  in  his  schoolboy  daydreams  he 
had  always  evisaged  himself  as  a  great  Irish 
naturalist  and  traveller.  With  this  end  in  view, 
he  wanted  first  to  study  Natural  Science  at  a 
University,  but  to  his  mother,  whose  resources 
were  slender,  financial  conditions  were  perforce 
paramount.  For  himself,  he  had  always  felt 
that  knowledge  was  far  more  important  than 
money,  but  after  discussion,  it  was  decided  that 
he  should  accept  the  offer  of  a  friend  of  the 
family,  Sir  Archibald  Winterbottom,  who  pro¬ 
posed  an  office  job  in  his  cotton  warehouse. 
With  his  first  week’s  wages  of  sixteen  shillings, 
Moore  bought  a  copy  of  Chaucer,  which  he  did 
not  enjoy  as  much  as  he  had  expected,  although 
later  he  often  re-read  it  with  much  pleasure. 

He  would  start  work  at  the  office  at  half -past 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  his  first  duty  was  to 
sweep  the  floor.  The  head  of  the  department 
was  a  Mr.  Buckley,  a  man  of  literary  and 
naturalistic  inclinations  who  took  great  interest 
in  young  Moore.  He  joined  a  Working  Man’s 
Natural  History  Society,  where  he  heard  papers 
read  and  joined  in  the  society’s  expeditions. 
On  one  of  them  he  found  a  dead  woodgrouse, 
which  he  placed  in  a  disused  safe  in  the  office 
until  he  should  have  time  to  dissect  it.  But 
unfortunately  the  safe  was  opened,  and  the 
somewhat  decomposed  bird  brought  to  light;  it 
was  indeed  fortunate  for  the  office  boy  that  his 
chief  had  similar  interests. 

In  the  evenings,  Moore  attended  Owen’s 
College,  and  after  a  year  in  the  cotton  ware¬ 
house  he  became  a  full-time  student.  His  objec¬ 
tive  was  to  pass  the  London  Matriculation 
examination,  that  he  might  qualify  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  one  of  the  Universities,  and  thereby  be 
enabled  to  study  his  beloved  Natural  History. 

Throughout  his  childhood  and  youth,  Moore 
had  been  steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of  learning; 
his  inborn  disposition  to  acquire  knowledge  had 
led  him  to  seek  out  the  most  learned  men  in 
the  subjects  specially  attractive  to  him,  while 
his  great  intelligence  and  depth  of  intellect  had 
enabled  him  to  retain  their  friendship.  In  this 
way  he  had  already  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  Irish  language  sufficient  to  enable  him  later 
to  converse  and  correspond  in  Irish  with  his 
friend  "  the  O’Molloy.”  He  had  been  satur¬ 
ated  in  the  lore  of  old  Ireland  by  the  many 
Irish  natives  with  whom  he  was  on  such  good 
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terms.  And  in  addition  to  all  this,  he  had 
ceaselessly  pursued  his  study  of  Natural  History, 
collecting  specimens  of  plants  for  drying  and 
preserving,  making  dissections  of  animals  and 
birds,  and  in  all  these  activities  keeping  copious, 
detailed  and  accurate  notes  of  what  he  saw  and 
did.  His  Bird  books,  the  several  large  volumes 
of  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  his  son, 
Sir  Alan  Moore,  contain  an  absorbing  account 
of  the  appearances  and  habits  of  all  the  birds 


he  saw  and  studied,  and  of  his  travels,  set  forth 
with  the  utmost  neatness  and  clarity. 

In  all  these  activities  the  foundations  of  his 
character  were  laid  :  the  perpetual  questionings 
of  an  enquiring  mind,  the  habit  of  sifting  and 
recording  the  learning  he  absorbed,  the  love  of 
historical  and  literary  study,  and  the  kindly 
manner  which  made  it  so  easy  for  him  to  draw 
from  his  many  friends  and  acquaintances  their 
special  interests  and  enthusiasms. 
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Shortly  after  commencing  his  studies  at 
Owen's  College,  an  event  of  far-reaching  im¬ 
portance  occurred  in  Moore’s  life.  Hearing  that 
the  collection  of  stuffed  creatures  belonging  to 
Charles  Waterton,  the  great  naturalist,  could 
be  examined  by  the  public,  he  determined  to 
visit  Walton  Hall,  the  ancient  family  home  of 
the  Watertons,  and  one  September  day  in  1863, 
he  set  off  to  w7alk  there  from  Manchester,  a 
distance  of  about  twelve  miles. 

On  his  arrival,  he  was  admitted  by  an  old 
butler,  and  taken  to  a  gallery  surrounding  the 
hall,  where  the  specimens  were  kept.  The  sight 
delighted  him.  Waterton  had  collected  the 
skins  of  animals  and  birds  from  all  over  the 
world,  and  had  preserved  and  mounted  them  by 
his  own  method,  which  retained  the  natural 
textures  and  colours  more  perfectly  than  any 
other  process  then  in  use.  Young  Moore  took 
out  his  note-book  and  pencil  and  went  round 
them  one  by  one,  missing  nothing.  He  was  no 
doubt  puzzled  by  some  of  the  products  of 
Charles  Waterton 's  bizarre  sense  of  humour — 
the  "  Noctifer,”  a  hideous  but  skilful  hybrid 
made  from  the  breast  and  legs  of  a  bittern 
joined  to  the  head  and  wings  of  an  eagle  owl, 
or  "  Old  Mother  Damnable,”  an  animal  carica¬ 
ture  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  "  Queen 
Elizabeth,”  a  repulsive  lizard  —  but  a  full 
account  of  this  first  visit  to  Walton  Hall  is 
preserved  in  one  of  the  Bird  Books. 

Having  examined  all  there  was  to  be  seen, 
he  was  preparing  to  leave,  when  the  old  butler 
appeared,  carrying  a  tray  set  out  with  cold 
lunch  "  with  Mr.  Waterton’s  compliments.” 
After  eating,  Moore  asked  to  see  Waterton  in 
order  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness.  Water- 
ton  took  a  great  liking  to  him  at  once,  and  said 
that  he  must  visit  the  Hall  often.  Thus  began 
his  friendship  with  the  first  man  destined  to 
ffli  the  gap  left  by  Robert  Moore. 

The  Watertons  were  a  very  ancient  family, 
traceable  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  One 


member  of  the  line  had  fought  at  Agincourt, 
and  a  Sir  Robert  Waterton  is  mentioned  in 
Act  II,  Scene  I  of  Shakespeare’s  Richard  II,  a 
folio  first  edition  of  which  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  since  an  ancestor 
bought  it  at  the  time  of  publication.  They  had 
lived  at  Walton  Hall  for  several  centuries, 
although  several  successive  buildings  were  built 
on  the  site  of  the  original.  A  Mrs.  Waterton 
held  the  Hall  for  the  King  against  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  forces  during  the  Civil  War,  and  as 
the  Watertons  had  remained  Roman  Catholic 
after  the  Reformation,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  Charles  Waterton  s  grandfather  should 
have  made  an  attempt,  although  unsuccessful, 
to  join  Prince  Charles  in  his  rebellion. 

Charles  Waterton  was  born  at  Walton  Hall 
in  1782,  and  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  college 
of  Stoneyhurst.  He  regularly  made  it  his  prac¬ 
tice,  even  when  quite  advanced  in  age,  to  return 
there  at  Christmas,  and  to  join  in  the  theatrical 
festivities  with  a  zest  and  vigour  which  belied 
his  years.  He  travelled  extensively  in  South 
America,  spending  nine  years  in  British  Guiana, 
and  penetrating  to  the  Savannahs  of  Brazil  in 
a  successful  attempt  to  obtain  some  of  the 
"  wourali  ”  with  which  the  South  American 
Indians  used  to  tip  their  poisoned  arrows.  This 
discovery  led  to  most  important  developments 
in  the  medicinal  use  of  curare.  In  a  second 
expedition,  he  visited  Pernambuco,  Cayenne, 
and  again,  Demerara,  collecting  specimens  and 
observing  birds  and  beasts  in  their  natural 
habitat.  A  third  expedition  was  spent  in  ex¬ 
ploring  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Essequibo,  and 
a  fourth  in  1824  included  the  United  States,  the 
Wesr  Indian  Islands,  and  again  his  beloved 
British  Guiana. 

The  Walton  Hall  to  which  Waterton  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  1806  was  built  on  a  more  ancient 
foundation  in  the  18th  century,  and  stood  on 
an  island  set  in  the  midst  of  a  thirty  acre  lake, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  well-wooded  park. 
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The  first  thing  he  did  on  his  succession 
was  to  surround  the  park  with  a  wall  nine  feet 
high,  and  to  prohibit  absolutely  the  firing  or 
carrying  of  any  firearms  on  his  property.  In  this 
way,  the  park  became  a  retreat  for  all  the  local 
birds,  and  in  winter  the  wildfowl  wTould  congre¬ 
gate  literally  by  their  thousands  on  the  lake. 
Waterton  had  a  deep  love  for  every  kind  of 
bird,  and  kept  all  those  nesting  on  his  estate 
under  a  fatherly  eye.  His  keeper  had  orders 
to  report  the  falling  of  any  young  birds  from 
their  nests,  and  Moore  tells  how  the  old  man  of 
eighty  'would  scale  a  tree  which  his  keeper 
would  not  venture,  in  order  to  replace  a  young 
heron  in  its  nest. 

The  observations  which  he  had  made  on  his 
journeys  were  enshrined  in  the  famous  "  Travels 
in  South  America,”  first  published  in  1825. 
Later  he  published  in  four  series  his  "  Essays 
in  Natural  History.”  Norman  Moore  was  later 
to  write  an  introduction  to  the  1887  edition 
of  the  "Travels,”  and  to  edit  the  "Essays,” 
prefacing  them  by  a  life  of  the  author.  Both 
these  books  are  written  clearly  and  in  lucid 
English,  with  precise  and  exact  descriptions, 
and  their  style  resembles  that  of  Sterne,  Water- 
ton’s  favourite  English  prose  writer. 

Although  he  lived  on  good  terms  with 
his  neighbours,  to  whom  he  was  known  as  the 
Squire,  and  although  his  hospitality  was  gener¬ 
ous  and  unremitting,  he  lived  an  austere  and 
disciplined  life  himself.  He  retired  early, 
.sleeping  on  the  bare  floor,  wrapped  in  a  blanket 
with  a  block  of  oak  from  the  park  as  a  pillow, 
but  rose  at  midnight  and  went  to  his  chapel. 
On  returning,  he  slept  till  half -past  three, 
when  he  lit  his  fire,  and  dressing  half  an  hour 
later,  spent  from  four  till  five  in  his  chapel. 
After  his  meditations,  he  would  read  a  chapter 
of  the  life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  a  chapter 
of  Don  Quixote,  both  in  the  original  Spanish. 
He  wrote  letters  or  stuffed  birds  until  eight 
o’clock,  when  he  took  breakfast.  Most  of  the 
rest  of  the  morning  and  the  afternoon  was 
spent  in  the  park,  with  breaks  for  lunch  at 
half-past  one,  and  tea  at  half -past  six. 

At  the  time  Moore  met  him,  he  was  a  tall 
old  man  of  eighty-one,  with  close-cropped 
white  hair  and  the  slightly  rounded  shoulders 
of  the  elderly,  and  always  wore  an  old- 
fashioned  cutaway  swallow-tail  coat.  Despite 
his  age,  he  was  astonishingly  nimble  and  active, 
and  thought  nothing  of  climbing  the  trees  on 
his  estate. 

Waterton  was  strangely  attracted  to  the 
young  student,  and  Moore  always  held  the 
bquire  in  reverence  and  affection — *'  The  days 


of  my  visits  to  Walton  Hall  were  days  of  most 
perfect  delight  to  me,  and  old  as  he  was, 
Charles  Waterton  was  the  first  intimate  friend 
that  I  had,  and  his  age  did  not  make  him  seem 
in  the  least  bit  distant.”  He  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  Hall,  and  became  a  great  friend 
of  the  family,  which  consisted  of  the  Squire’s 
sisters-in-law,  Miss  Eliza  and  Miss  Helen 
Edmondstone,  and  their  niece,  Lydia. 

Waterton,  in  his  turn,  shows  in  his  letters 
to  Moore,  and  to  other  friends,  the  interest  and 
affection  with  which  he  watched  his  progress. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  speaks  of  "...  my 
young  friend  Norman  Moore,  one  of  the  most 
talented  and  finest  youths  I  ever  saw  .  .  .”  The 
following  letter,  the  original  of  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  Alan  Moore,  is  quoted  in  its 
entirety  because  it  shews  more  vividly  than 
mere  description  the  relations  between  Moore 
and  Waterton. 

Walton  Hall. 

My  dear  Norman,  March  13th,  1865. 

Although  wre  are  in  Lent,  it  does  not 
follow  that  you  should  be  in  exile.  My 
door  is  ever  open  to  you.  How  do  you 
come  on  in  the  badgering  line  across  the 
channel?  I  have  had  a  tremendous  cold. 
I  cannot  remember  ever  to  have  had  so 
severe  a  one.  The  rooks  dare  not  continue 
at  their  newly  formed  nests.  The  wood¬ 
pecker  visits  us  every  night  and  morning.  I 
wish  that  you  had  been  here  last  week.  A 
French  giant  paid  us  a  morning  visit.  He 
stood  exactly  seven  feet  seven  inches  in  his 
shoes.  Your  last  letter  was  excellent. 

Believe  me  very  truly  yours, 

Charles  Waterton. 

The  French  giant  referred  to  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  M.  Brice,  who  brought  along  his  tiny 
Irish  wife  and  an  Interpreter.  Waterton  and 
he  had  a  long  conversation,  attracted,  no 
doubt,  by  a  mutual  curiosity. 

During  each  of  his  many  visits,  Moore  made 
copious  notes  of  the  Squire’s  habits,  sayings, 
and  actions,  and  of  all  the  things  they  did 
together.  In  the  mornings  and  afternoons, 
they  would  ramble  round  the  park,  inspecting 
it  thoroughly  as  was  the  Squire’s  daily  habit,  or 
would  climb  the  trees  in  search  of  bird’s  nests. 
They  did  not  confine  their  expeditions  to  the 
park  alone,  but  would  roam  the  countryside 
watching  the  methods  of  the  farm  workers,  and 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  natural  phenomena 
of  interest.  Often  they  used  to  row  on  the 
lake  in  order  to  see  the  wildfowl  better,  or  to 
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talk  in  quietness.  If  the  day  was  wet,  they 
stayed  indoors.  The  Squire  had  at  one  of  his 
drawing-room  windows  a  large  telescope, 
through  which  they  would  survey  all  of  the 
park  in  range.  At  one  time  they  counted  on 
that  part  of  the  lake  visible  through  the  instru¬ 
ment  over  one  thousand  six  hundred  mallard, 
widgeon,  teal  and  pochard,  thirty  coots  and 
twenty-eight  Canada  geese. 

Moore  relates  how,  after  dinner  on  his  first 
visit,  "  coffee  was  brought  in,  in  a  very  tall 
silver  coffee  pot.  I  had  not  acquired  a  taste 
for  coffee  the  first  time  I  stayed  at  Walton  Hall, 
and  declined  a  cup.  ’  Oh,’  said  the  Squire, 
*  this  is  a  West  India  house,  you  must  take 
coffee,’  and  poured  me  out  a  cup.  I  drank  it 
and  have  liked  coffee  ever  since.” 

After  coffee,  the  Squire  would  take  him  up 
to  the  attic  where  he  made  all  his  taxidermic 
preparations,  and  where  he  usually  slept.  They 
would  work  and  talk  for  long  hours  up  there, 
and  in  fact,  these  were  the  rare  occasions  when 
the  Squire  did  not  retire  early.  Waterton  gave 
his  young  friend  much  good  advice  during 
their  talks,  and  many  of  his  remarks  are 
recorded  by  Moore  as  the  "  Praecepta  Water- 
tonica,”  written  out  on  notepaper,  and  pre¬ 
served  in  pamphlet  form.  Several  of  them  are 
worth  quoting,  as  they  embody  the  Squire’s 
philosophy  of  life,  and  reveal  the  source  of 
many  of  Moore’s  traits  of  character  .  .  . 

"  When  you  are  able,  never  lose  an 
opportunity  of  doing  charity  quietly.  If  we 
only  looked  into  it,  there  is  enough  misery 
in  the  world  to  break  anyone’s  heart.” 

"  Be  on  good  terms  with  everyone  as  far 
as  you  honestly  can,  but  rely  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  resources  within  yourself  for 
your  amusement.” 

"  Always  have  the  greatest  respect  towards 
your  elders,  the  heads  of  your  college,  and 
those  who  are  set  over  you,  but  never  be  in 
the  least  afraid  of  any  man,  however  great.” 

"  I  would  rather  deal  with  a  knave  than 
a  fool.” 

"  Never  on  any  account  omit  to  say  your 
morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  always  do 
so  on  your  knees.” 

"  Make  one  firm  resolution,  never  to 
touch  wine,  or  anything  of  the  kind — say  if 
you  are  pressed  that  you  promised  the  old 
Wanderer  of  Guiana  that  you  would  never 
do  so.” 

Moore  never  did  take  wine  or  strong  drink 
until  late  in  his  life  and  then  only  in  the 
greatest  moderation. 

Waterton  was  a  staunch  and  devout  Roman 


Catholic,  and  often  talked  about  his  religion  to 
Moore :  "  He  impressed  upon  me  without  any 
intolerance,  his  own  view  of  the  absolute  and 
invariable  trtfth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.” 
As  may  be  surmised,  the  impact  of  such  a 
strong,  sincere  personality  was  great  on  the 
mind  of  an  impressionable  boy  of  seventeen, 
and  indeed,  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  bore 
unmistakeable  traces  of  Waterton’s  teachings. 
But  perhaps  their  greatest  effect  was  upon  the 
spiritual  side  of  his  character,  as  will  become 
evident  later. 

Moore  was  with  Waterton  when  he  died. 
On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  May,  1865, 
they  were  out  as  usual  in  the  park,  and  as  they 
were  walking  over  the  wooden  bridge  which 
spanned  the  stream  feeding  the  lake,  the 
Squire  tripped  over  a  protruding  plank,  and 
fell  heavily.  He  was  severely  shaken,  and  lay 
there  a  minute  or  two  saying,  "  Oh,  I  think  I 
am  dying,”  but  he  got  up  and  insisted  in 
carrying  out  his  purpose  of  marking  some  trees 
for  felling.  Later  he  had  to  be  helped  into 
the  boat  to  return  to  the  house,  and  was  forced 
to  rest  on  a  couch  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  for 
he  had  ruptured  his  liver,  and  was  in  great 
pain  and  getting  worse. 

The  next  morning  he  was  a  little  better,  but 
his  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  as  the  day  passed 
it  became  obvious  that  he  was  seriously  ill. 
That  night  he  became  so  weak  that  the  priest 
was  summoned.  The  Last  Sacrament  was  ad¬ 
ministered,  and  he  sat  up  and  blessed  his 
family,  the  Misses  Edmondstone  and  Lydia,  and 
Norman  :  for  his  son  Edmund,  hurrying  back 
from  Rome  where  he  had  been  in  attendance 
on  the  Pope,  he  left  a  letter.  He  died  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  May. 

The  funeral  was  on  his  birthday,  the  3rd  of 
June,  and  the  procession  went  by  boat  across 
the  lake  to  a  spot  chosen  by  the  Squire  him¬ 
self.  Here  he  was  buried  in  the  middle  of  the 
park  he  loved  so  well,  at  the  foot  of  a  wooden 
cross,  on  which  he  had  caused  to  be  inscribed 
the  words : 

ORATE  PRO  ANIMA 
CAROLI  WATERTON 
CUJUS  FESSA 
JUXTA  HANC  CRUCEM 
SEPELIUNTUR  OSSA 
NATUS  1782  OBIT  1865 

The  Squire’s  son,  Edmund,  had  a  totally 
different  outlook  and  sphere  of  life  from  his 
father,  and  the  Hall  was  sold  in  1876  to  a 
neighbour  whom  the  Squire  had  particularly 
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detested,  the  owner  of  a  soap  factory  which  had 
been  built  next  to  the  park.  After  Waterton’s 
death,  Edmund  offered  Norman  Moore  the 
folio  Richard  II  which  was  mentioned  earlier, 
but  Moore  refused  it,  saying  that  it  ought  to 
remain  in  the  family.  He  did,  however,  accept 
an  inkstand  which  the  poet  Gray  had  used  in 
writing  his  "  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard.” 


It  had  been  given  by  the  poet  to  an  uncle  of 
Waterton’s,  Sir  Edward  Bedingfield,  and  was 
passed  on  to  Waterton  by  his  great-aunts 
Bedingfield.  It  is  now  the  cherished  possession 
of  Sir  Alan  Moore,  and  in  its  drawer  he  keeps 
some  of  the  letters  which  Waterton  wrote  to 
Moore  while  he  was  at  Owen’s  College. 


Soon  after  Waterton’s  death,  another  era 
opened  in  Moore’s  life.  He  went  to  Cambridge. 

It  had  been  decided  that  he  should  take  the 
London  Matriculation  examination,  in  common 
with  many  of  his  Owen’s  College  friends  who 
were  afterwards  going  on  to  the  Universities. 
He  had  studied  assiduously  at  Owen’s  and  felt 
tolerably  secure  in  most  of  his  subjects,  Greek, 
Mathematics,  of  which,  however,  he  was  never 
very  fond,  English  History,  wherein  he  excelled, 
and  German,  but  in  Chemistry  he  felt  weak. 
When  the  Head  of  the  chemistry  department 
heard  of  this,  he  offered  Moore  private  tuition, 
and  was  at  great  pains  to  ensure  his  proficiency. 

As  many  of  his  friends  were  going  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Moore  felt  that  he  would  prefer  that 
University,  but  had  no  idea  as  to  which  college 
he  should  go.  The  way  in  which  he  decided  is 
interesting.  Above  the  mantelpiece  of  the 
room  at  Walton  Hall  in  which  Charles  Water- 
ton  had  preferred  to  sit  was  a  picture  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Alexandria.  Waterton  would  often 
sit  and  gaze  upon  it,  for  he  always  said  it 
reminded  him  very  strongly  of  his  wife,  whom 
he  had  met  in  South  America,  and  who  had 
died  young.  His  young  friend  had,  of  course, 
noted  this,  and  on  learning  that  there  was  at 
Cambridge  a  college  named  after  this  same 
St.  Catherine,  he  decided  that  this  must  be  his 
college.  Accordingly,  he  sat  for  a  scholarship, 
which  he  won,  and  his  success  in  the  Matricula¬ 
tion  examination  enabled  him  to  be  accepted. 

He  arrived  in  Cambridge  in  October,  1865, 
and  took  up  residence  in  St.  Catherine’s  College. 
Although  he  had  a  scholarship,  his  means  were 
slender,  and  he  was  forced  to  live  very  econo¬ 
mically.  The  influence  of  Waterton  was  still 
strong  upon  him,  and  in  order  to  dispense  with 
the  necessity  for  hiring  a  bed,  he  took  to 
sleeping  on  the  floor  of  his  room,  wrapped  in 
blankets,  and  with  a  block  of  Walton  Hall  oak 
for  a  pillow.  His  meals,  except  for  Hall 
dinner,  consisted  mainly  of  bread  and  marma¬ 
lade,  and  in  these  ways  he  was  able  to  eke 
out  his  small  stock  of  money. 

He  had  decided  that  he  should  take  a  degree 
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in  Natural  Science  and  also  in  Medicine, 
although  at  that  time  he  rather  regarded 
Medicine  as  a  subsidiary,  strangely  enough. 
But  he  commenced  his  studies  with  charac¬ 
teristic  zest  and  enjoyment,  and  soon  won 
the  friendship  of  several  students  and 
university  men  who  were,  like  himself,  enthu¬ 
siasts  and  thinkers.  Students  who  were  reading 
Natural  Science  used  to  go  on  Sunday  evenings 
to  the  rooms  of  Professor  Alfred  Newton  at 
Magdalene,  and  it  was  here  that  Moore  met 
many  who  were  to  become  his  staunch  friends 
for  life.  The  son  of  the  great  naturalist, 
Charles  Darwin,  afterwards  Sir  Francis  Darwin, 
was  a  regular  attender  at  these  meetings  for 
talk  and  discussion,  and  he  and  Moore  soon 
became  attracted.  Moore  subsequently  met 
Francis’s  father,  an  occasion  which  he  remem¬ 
bered  with  great  pleasure,  and  he  later  attended 
him  in  his  last  illness. 

But  the  friendship  which  was  destined  to 
have  most  effect  on  Moore’s  future  life  was 
that  with  Hastings  Philip  Elwin,  a  young  St. 
Catherine’s  student  reading  for  Holy  Orders, 
who  became  his  greatest  friend  at  Cambridge. 
Elwin  had  lodgings  in  Silver  Street,  just  round 
the  corner  from  the  college,  and  he  was  a  con¬ 
stant  visitor  in  Moore’s  rooms,  where  there 
often  took  place  those  long  discussions  to  which 
undergraduates  are  so  prone.  He  introduced 
Moore  to  his  father,  the  Reverend  Whitwell 
Elwin,  rector  of  Booton,  and  it  was  this  man 
who  succeeded  to  Charles  Waterton’s  place  as 
a  fatherly  friend  to  the  young  student  of 
eighteen  years. 

Whitwell  Elwin  was  a  prose-writer  and 
scholar  of  great  distinction.  Moore  spoke  of 
him  as  the  most  learned  man  he  had  ever  met. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review  from 
1853-1860,  writing  many  articles  of  great 
excellence,  and  making  of  the  Review  a 
periodical  in  which  could  be  found  the  thoughts 
and  writings  of  the  great  literary  men  of  the 
time.  After  resigning  the  editorship,  he  under¬ 
took  an  edition  of  Pope’s  works,  first  pro¬ 
jected  by  John  Wilson  Croker,  but  after  pub- 
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lishing  in  1871-2  two  volumes  of  poetry  and 
three  of  letters,  he  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
work,  and  it  was  later  completed  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Courthope.  He  shewed  unbounded  generosity 
to  his  parishioners,  by  whom  he  was  held  in 
great  affection.  His  letters  were  full  of  thought 
and  incident,  and  of  polished  style,  and  his 
conversation  was  packed  with  learning  although 
interesting  to  the  least  as  well  as  to  the  most 
educated,  and  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
memory. 

Moore  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Booton 
Rectory,  and  it  seems  that  his  visits  were 
eagerly  anticipated  by  the  family.  Many  were 
the  conversations  he  had  with  Mr.  Elwin,  for 
the  Rectory  was  a  house  of  learning,  and  there 
any  earnest  student  was  welcome.  What  a 
tragedy  it  is  that  the  art  of  conversation  is  so 
little  cultivated  to-day.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  we  have  diminished  in  intellectual  powers 
since  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Miss  Austen  or 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  yet  to  us  Good 
Talk  is  an  occasion  instead  of  a  matter  of  fact. 
Moore  was  indeed  fortunate  in  his  early  friends, 
and  his  conversation  in  later  life  shewed  that 
he  had  profited  by  his  experiences. 

One  subject  upon  which  he  had  serious  talk 
with  Mr.  Elwin  and  his  son  was  that  of 
Religion.  Rebecca  Moore,  though  brought  up 
as  a  Quaker,  had  renounced  that  sect,  and  while 
retaining  a  firm  if  cloudy  belief  in  a  God, 
adhered  to  no  particular  body  of  Christian 
opinion.  As  a  consequence,  her  son  grew  up 
with  no  fixed  ideas,  which  he  would  later  have 
to  re-evaluate,  beyond  a  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  central  points  of  the  Christian  creed. 
Throughout  his  life  he  found  no  intellectual 
difficulty  in  retaining  these  views;  his  only 
difficulty  was  choosing  the  most  suitable  method 
of  giving  expression  to  them. 

Because  of  Charles  Waterton’s  strong  influ¬ 
ence  upon  him,  he  felt  most  strongly  attracted 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  for  he  reasoned 
that  the  church  of  such  a  good  man  must  be 
adequate  for  him.  But  the  old  Squire,  with 
wise  foresight,  advised  him  to  wait,  for  a  boy 
in  his  teens  is  seldom  able  to  form  a  lasting 
philosophy  of  life.  The  Elwins  counselled  him 
to  remain  attached  to  the  English  way  of  wor¬ 
ship,  and,  being  High  Churchmen,  advised  him 
to  use  his  influence  to  promote  the  return  of 
the  Anglicans  to  the  Mother  Church.  And  until 
the  time  after  Mr.  Elwin’s  death,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year  1900,  he  followed  their  advice. 

Another  friend  at  Cambridge  was  Henry 
Bradshaw,  the  University  Librarian.  Moore,  of 
course,  had  early  visited  the  Library  on  arriving 


in  Cambridge,  and  had  lost  no  time  in  familiar^ 
ising  himself  with  it.  His  first  meeting  with 
the  Librarian  was  concerning  the  tribes  of 
Ulster,  and  they  had  many  subsequent  talks 
about  Irish  History.  Moore  says  of  Bradshaw, 
"  I  never  talked  with  him  without  learning 
something  fresh,  and  we  became  friends.” 
From  him,  he  learnt  to  read  old  manuscripts, 
and  it  was  Bradshaw  who  encouraged  Moore, 
soon  after  taking  his  degree,  to  translate 
Windisch’s  Irish  Grammar  from  the  originaL 
German.  The  book  was  finally  published  ia 
1882,  when  he  was  thiry-five  years  of  age. 

That  admirable  institution,  the  Union, 
attracted  him  from  the  first,  for  he  had  strong 
views  on  certain  subjects,  particularly  Irish 
politics,  for  which  the  Debates  were  a  con¬ 
venient  vent.  He  often  spoke  in  them,  but  he 
became  convinced  that  it  was  of  little  use  to- 
hold  debates  on  Irish  matters  because  of  the 
striking  and  profound  ignorance  which  the 
average  English  undergraduate  shewed  on  such 
matters. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  time  at  the  Univer- 
sity,  there  occurred  an  incident  on  which,  ia 
later  years,  he  could  look  back  with  some 
amusement,  but  which  at  the  time  was  very 
serious  to  him,  for  it  was  probably  the  reasoa 
why  he  failed  to  get  a  first  in  his  tripos.  In 
hall  one  day,  he  indulged  in  friendly  badinage 
with  a  student  across  the  table,  who  promptly 
threw  a  salt-cellar  at  him.  Moore  thought  no 
further  of  it,  but  the  day  but  one  after,  a 
similar  incident  occurred,  and  this  time,  he 
was  assaulted  by  the  other  student.  Moore 
wisely  did  not  cause  a  scene  by  prompt  retalia¬ 
tion,  but  laid  the  matter  before  his  tutor,  a 
Mr.  Spratt,  who  seemed  annoyed  that  the  blow 
had  not  been  returned,  and  the  matter  ended. 
He  was  pressed  to  apologise  to  the  other  man, 
but  holding  that  this  would  imply  an  admit¬ 
tance  on  his  part  of  an  offence  which  had  not 
taken  place,  he  refused. 

A  decision  of  the  college  authorities  was 
long  in  forthcoming,  and  Moore  informed  Mr. 
Elwin  of  the  affair,  who  watched  with  interest, 
and  offered  to  stand  by  him  if  he  stood  his 
ground.  Acting  on  Mr.  Elwin’s  advice,  he 
asked  for  an  interview  with  the  Master  of  St. 
Catherine’s,  Dr.  Robinson.  This  eventually 
took  place  in  the  summer,  and  the  Master  gave 
him  to  understand  that  he  wished  the  matter 
to  be  dropped.  His  surprise  was  therefore 
great  when,  the  following  November,  he  was 
gated  for  a  fortnight  by  the  Senior  Tutor,  a 
Mr.  Carr,  for  brawling. 

Mr.  Elwin  was  up  in  arms  at  once.  He  wrote 
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a  pungent  and  spirited  statement  of  Moore’s 
case,  which  he  had  printed  as  a  pamphlet 
together  with  correspondence  relating  to  the 
affair,  and  sent  a  copy  to  every  member  of  the 
senate.  Mr.  Carr  replied  with  a  weak  and 
unsound  defence  of  the  College’s  action,  to 
which  Mr.  Elwin  made  a  crushing  rejoinder. 
The  College  was  forced  to  rescind  its  judg¬ 
ment,  and  Moore  was  reinstated. 

There  is  a  passage  towards  the  end  of  Mr. 
Elwin’s  first  pamphlet  which,  since  it  contains 
the  views  of  an  eminent  and  learned  man  upon 
Moore’s  character  at  a  time  when  it  was  almost 
moulded  in  its  permanent  form,  is  worth 
reproducing  here : — 

"  The  gentleman  who  is  the  object  of 
these  proceedings  is  a  person  of  admirable 
talents,  of  great  and  varied  knowledge,  of 
a  reasoning  and  thoughtful  mind.  He  is 
an  enthusiastic  and  disinterested  student  of 
Natural  Science  .  .  .  His  moral  qualities  are 
on  a  par  with  his  intellectual.  He  is  un¬ 
stained  by  the  common  vices  of  youth. 
Upright,  temperate  and  diligent,  frank, 


And  so,  in  1869,  Norman  Moore  started  his 
lifelong  training  in  the  art  of  Medicine  by 
entering  as  a  student  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  in  the  City  of  London.  For  twenty- 
two  years  he  lived  there  while  this  great  hos¬ 
pital,  whose  impression  on  even  the  humblest 
student  is  profound,  embedded  itself  in  his 
character,  and  moulded  him  for  a  lifetime’s 
allegiance,  a  fealty  which  he  became  proud  to 
acknowledge. 

He  was  introduced  by  the  Warden  of  the 
Medical  College,  Mr.  Morrant  Baker,  to  Dr. 
Hensley,  a  house  physician  at  the  hospital,  who, 
in  turn,  introduced  him. to  Dr.  Francis  Harris. 
Dr.  Harris  had  then  achieved  the  rank  of 
Physician  to  the  Hospital,  and  took  Moore  as 
a  clerk  on  his  firm.  He  plunged  happily  into 
his  wrork,  and  unlike  the  modern  student,  he 
had  not  the  distraction  of  long  journeys  to  the 
hospital,  for  during  the  whole  of  twenty-two 
years,  he  never  lived  outside  its  walls. 

The  habits  formed  in  his  earlier  days  of 
writing  full  accounts  of  all  he  saw  and  did 
were  invaluable  to  him  in  the  wards,  and  from 
the  first,  he  kept  case-books  in  which  were 
noted  particulars  of  every  patient  under  his 
care,  both  as  a  student  and  after  qualification. 
These  volumes  were  later  bound  and  numbered 
up  to  sixty-four,  and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence 
that  the  first  name  to  appear  on  those  pages  is 


open-hearted  and  magnanimous,  he  would 
be  an  acquisition  and  an  ornament  to  any 
society.  A  man  is  known  by  his  associates, 
and  rarely  has  it  been  my  good  fortune  to 
meet  such  an  assemblage  of  earnest,  gifted 
thinkers  as  I  have  seen  gathered  round  his 
table.” 

What  a  noble  tribute  to  a  young  man  of 
but  twenty- two  years. 

Moore  took  his  degree  in  1869,  shortly  after 
this  incident,  and  such  was  the  feeling  in  the 
University,  that  at  the  ceremony  he  was 
cheered.  So  ended  his  career  at  Cambridge. 
He  had  studied  assiduously,  and  had  appre¬ 
ciated  to  the  full  those  things  which  the  two 
ancient  Universities,  more  than  anywhere  else, 
have  to  offer  :  the  friendship  of  keen  young 
minds  and  the  cream  of  the  country’s  intellect; 
the  stimulating  give  and  take  of  energetic  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  above  all,  the  calm  yet  ever- 
questioning  atmosphere  of  a  community  devoted 
to  learning.  A  better  education  than  this 
could  no  man  wish. 


that  of  an  Irishwoman.  Moore  seems  to  have 
made  a  great  impression  on  his  chief,  for  they 
soon  became  friends,  and  he  was  often  invited 
to  The  Grange  at  Lamberhurst,  the  home  of 
Dr.  Harris. 

Harris,  he  says,  was  "  a  man  of  many  happy 
turns  of  wit,  many  Cambridge  stories,  and  of 
sound  judgment  in  Medicine,  but  somewhat 
indolent  of  learning.”  Through  him,  he  first 
met  Dr.  Samuel  Gee,  who  was  Dr.  Harris’s 
Assistant,  and  whom  he  came  to  admire  very 
greatly,  for  he  was  "  well-read  in  medicine  and 
stored  with  its  learning,  and  a  most  acute 
observer  at  the  bedside.” 

During  his  first  year  as  student,  Moore  did 
not  forsake  his  Comparative  Anatomy,  for  he 
spent  one  or  two  days  each  week  at  the  British 
Museum  :  he  occupied  his  time  there  in  learn¬ 
ing  the  skeletons  of  all  the  chief  mammals  and 
several  birds  and  reptiles.  In  fact,  such  was 
his  knowledge  of  Natural  Science  that  in  1870, 
he  thought  it  worthwhile  applying  for  the  post 
of  Professor  of  Zoology,  Geology  and  Minera¬ 
logy  at  Queen’s  University,  Belfast.  Fortunately 
for  medicine,  however,  and  despite  excellent 
testimonials  from  Harris,  Elwin,  his  Cambridge 
friends,  and  others,  he  was  unsuccessful. 

In  1869,  four  years  after  Waterton’s  death, 
an  edition  of  his  "  Essays  in  Natural  History,” 
by  Norman  Moore,  was  published.  The  Intro- 
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duction  was  lengthy,  and  contained  a  very  good 
biography  of  the  author  of  the  essays.  As 
Philip  Gosse  remarks,  it  is  indeed  curious  that 
three  of  the  biographers  of  Waterton  should  be 
Bart.’s  men — the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  chaplain 
to  the  hospital  from  1856-62,  Moore,  and 
Gosse  himself.  Eighteen  years  later,  Moore 
published  his  edition  of  Waterton’s  main  work, 
the  description  of  his  "  Wanderings  in  South 
America.”  Pie  felt,  no  doubt,  that  in  this  way 
he  was  helping  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the 
man  to  whom  he  owed  so  much. 

After  three  months  in  the  wards,  and  six 
months  in  the  Out-patient  department,  he  began 
to  attend  lectures  by  Dr.  Black  and  Dr. 
Andrew  in  Medicine,  and  by  Dr.  Reginald 
Southey  in  Forensic  Medicine.  Dr.  Harris 
advised  him  strongly  to  be  a  physician,  and 
he  decided  that  he  should  take  that  for  his 
profession.  That  this  was  a  wise  decision  for 
his  own  happiness  is  shown  by  these  words, 
written  near  the  end  of  his  life — "  I  have  never 
regretted  this  decision,  and  having  spent  my 
life  in  medicine,  I  have  always  felt  content.” 
That  it  was  wise  judgment  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Harris  is  obvious  as  we  review  Moore’s  steady 
climb  to  the  highest  honours  the  profession 
can  bestow. 

So,  in  1872,  he  submitted  his  thesis  for  the 
degree  of  M.B.  (Cantab.),  entitled  "  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  shape  of  the  chest  in  cases  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart.”  In  this  series  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cases,  he  measured  and 
charted  the  shape  of  the  chest  of  each  patient, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  systematic  examination. 
His  studies  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart  does  modify  the  shape 
of  the  chest  wall,  probably  by  the  force  of  the 
repeated  impulse  against  it.  Evidently  the 
examiners  approved  of  his  paper,  and  he  was 
passed  into  medicine. 

The  next  year  he  was  appointed  House- 
Physician  to  Dr.  Harris,  and  became  a  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  at  the  same 
period.  Thus,  in  the  same  year,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  two  institutions  which  were  to 
absorb  most  of  his  time  and  energy  in  the 
future.  After  his  period  as  House  Physician, 
he  found  that  the  way  to  higher  appointments 
on  the  staff  was  temporarily  barred,  as  most 
posts  were  already  filled.  But,  as  he  said,  the 
oyster  was  worth  the  opening,  and  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  wait  for  his  opportunity,  using  his 
time  in  the  meanwhile  in  the  fullest  possible 
manner. 

In  1874,  Mr.  Morrant  Baker  resigned  from 
the  post  of  Warden  of  the  College,  and  Moore, 


a  young  man  of  but  twenty-seven  years,  was 
elected  as  his  successor.  From  this  time  until 
1891,  he  lived  in  the  old  Warden’s  House  in 
Duke  Street  (the  old  Duck  Lane)  in  Little 
Britain.  He  was  delighted  to  live  in  a  region 
from  which  Swift  and  Addison  had  published 
some  of  their  masterpieces,  and  the  profusion 
of  second-hand  book-shops  in  the  narrow  streets 
frequently  had  visits  from  him,  for  he  was  not 
like  those  acquaintances  of  Augustine  Birrell’s 
who  ”  could  pass  a  bookshop  .  .  .  without  sa 
much  as  stepping  inside  '  just  to  see  whether 
the  fellow  had  anything.’  ”  So  interested  did 
he  become  in  the  City  and  its  history,  that  it 
became  his  practice  on  Sundays  to  roam  the 
streets,  and  to  learn  all  he  could  of  the  nature 
of  early  London.  The  City  of  history  eventually 
became  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  City  whose 
streets  he  so  often  walked. 

In  this  year,  too,  he  was  appointed  Casualty 
Physician  and  Medical  Tutor,  and  from  then 
onwards  he  became  immersed  in  a  ceaseless  and 
ever  broadening  round  of  activities.  Hospital 
work,  teaching,  committees,  and  College  busi¬ 
ness,  literary  and  historical  studies,  all  these 
combined  to  make  his  life  very  full,  but  to  a 
man  with  Moore’s  busy  mind  a  life  with  empty 
moments  would  have  been  intolerable. 

In  1875  the  first  two  of  many  articles  by 
Moore  were  published  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Hospital,  "  A  description  of  two  cases  of  mal¬ 
formation  of  the  heart,”  and,  significantly,  "  An 
essay  on  the  History  of  Medicine  in  Ireland.” 
The  next  year,  he  wrote  a  thesis  for  the  degree 
of  M.D.  (Cantab.)  in  "  the  Cause  and  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Rickets.”  The  essay  is  interesting 
because,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease,  he  advocates  the  use  of 
Cod  Liver  Oil  as  the  best  remedy.  He  goes  on, 
"  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  started  and  continued 
in  a  long  course  of  observation  of  this  disease 
with  no  preconceived  hypothesis  and  that  several 
hundred  cases  have  brought  me  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Rickets  is  a  constitutional  condition 
due  to  improper  feeding,  and  that  in  treating 
its  complications,  the  treatment  should  be 
general  and  not  symptomatic.” 

The  preface  is  in  Irish,  and  the  essay  starts 
with  a  historical  introduction,  wherein  he 
dilates  at  some  length  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of  the 
disease  belong  to  Francis  Glisson  or  Daniel 
Whistler — "  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if 
Whistler  did  write  on  rickets  in  1645,  he  was 
indebted  to  Glisson.”  For  Glisson,  though  his 
work  was  published  in  1650,  had  spent  over 
five  years  in  preparing  it,  consulting  with  seven 
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fellow  physicians,  and  must  have  held  his 
views  on  the  subject  for  many  years  before. 
However,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Reports 
of  1884,  entitled  "  The  History  of  the  First 
Treatise  on  Rickets,”  Moore  describes  how  Dr. 
William  Munk,  then  Harveian  Librarian,  had 
found  a  copy  of  Whistler’s  treatise,  dated  1645. 
He  still  considered,  however,  that  this  bore 
none  of  the  marks  of  original  work,  and  main¬ 
tained  that  Glisson’s  work  was  probably 
Whistler’s  inspiration,  for  his  career  showed 
that  he  was  not  overburdened  with  scruples.  It 
is  interesting  that  when  Moore,  in  later  years, 
came  to  live  in  Sussex,  he  found  that  some  of 
the  direct  descendants  of  Whistler  were  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  the  two  families  became  great 
friends. 

A  year  after  obtaining  his  M.D.,  Moore  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  thus  attaining  at  the  age  of  thirty 
the  best  qualifications  the  profession  has  to 
offer.  His  appearance  at  this  time  was  striking, 
as  indeed  throughout  his  life.  He  was  stocky 
and  large  boned,  and  his  head  was  very  big, 
with  the  broad  deep  brow  of  the  intellectually 
gifted  man.  His  eyes  in  the  portraits  are  grave, 
almost  stern,  as  on  occasions  they  could  be,  but 
usually  they  gave  an  impression  of  a  kindly 
good  humour,  and  lying  behind  all  his  moods, 
a  great  intelligence. 

Although  in  those  days  the  regality  of  the 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  was  prodigious,  and 
Moore  was  no  exception,  he  always  retained  his 
early  gift  of  ability  to  mix  on  equal  terms  with 
any  rank  of*  society.  He  was  always  a  good 
friend  to  younger  men,  and  showed  his  interest 
in  practical  ways.  Pupils  who  earned  his  friend¬ 
ship  kept  it,  and  their  sons  in  due  time  took 
their  place  in  his  circle  of  friends.  Professor 
J.  R.  Green,  the  well-known  historian,  men¬ 
tions  him  in  one  of  his  letters  in  1877 — 
”  Norman  Moore,  one  of  the  surgeons  (sic)  at 
St.  Bartholomew’s,  but  a  man  of  marvellous 
knowledge  in  all  Irish  matters,  old  and  new 
.  .  .  Indeed  he  is  the  only  Irish  person  from 
whom  I  ever  learnt  anything  about  Ireland.” 

His  appointment  as  Demonstrator  of  Morbid 
Anatomy  in  1878  led  to  the  writing  of  many 
papers  for  the  Transactions  of  the  Pathological 
Society,  eighty-nine  communications  in  all;  and 
also  to  the  publication  in  1889  of  his  textbook, 
”  The  Pathological  Anatomy  of  Diseases.” 
This  book,  one  of  the  Students  Guide  series, 
would  be  most  useful  to  a  modern  student,  for 
the  text  is  comprehensive,  though  not  cumber¬ 
some,  and  it  contains  many  illustrations,  three 
by  Moore  himself.  The  preface  contains  the 


advice  given  by  all  physicians  of  note  to  their 
pupils — "  Almost  every  day  something  never 
noted  before  is  to  be  seen  in  a  post-mortem 
room,  and  the  more  time  a  physician  spends 
there,  the  more  he  is  inclined  to  feel,  with 
Harvey,  the  importance  of  learning  by 
autopsy.” 

About  this  time,  the  foundations  were  being 
excavated  for  the  new  buildings  of  the  Medical 
College,  and  during  the  process,  two  Roman 
Tombs  were  discovered.  In  a  paper  read  on 
February  11th,  1878,  to  the  London  and  Mid¬ 
dlesex  Archaeological  Society,  Moore  relates  the 
manner  of  the  discovery  of  the  two  stone  coffins, 
giving  a  most  exact  description  of  their  charac¬ 
teristics.  He  made  an  inspection  of  the  male 
and  female  skeletons  which  lay  within  the 
sarcophagi,  and  surmised  that  they  died  in  some 
epidemic,  though  the  female  had  suffered  from 
psoas  abscess,  and  that  the  date  of  burial  was 
probably  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  Roman 
occupation. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  Moore  had 
been  invited  by  Mme.  Bodichon,  the  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Smith,  one  of  Robert  Moore’s 
Hastings  supporters,  to  visit  her  at  Scalands 
Gate,  near  Robertsbridge,  in  Sussex.  Mme. 
Bodichon  was  greatly  attracted  by  the  young 
man  who,  she  said,  hung  up  his  hat  in  exactly 
the  way  his  father  had  done,  and  Moore  paid 
many  visits  to  her  home.  One  day  in  1877  he 
travelled  by  train  to  Norwich  with  Mme. 
Bodichon  and  a  niece  of  hers,  Amy  Leigh 
Smith.  As  they  went  down,  Amy  lent  him  a 
drawing  pencil,  and,  he  says,  as  he  returned  it 
to  her,  he  felt  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
her.  Three  years  later,  they  were  married  by 
Mr.  Elwin  in  the  church  of  Westfield,  in 
Sussex,  close  by  her  home  at  Crowham. 

Their  marriage  was  very  happy.  Amy  Moore 
was  a  charming  and  very  beautiful  woman,  and 
made  an  ideal  wife  for  the  young  physician. 
They  spent  the  first  part  of  their  married  life 
in  the  Warden’s  House,  but  in  1891,  they 
removed  to  94,  Gloucester  Place.  There  were 
three  children  of  the  marriage,  Alan  Hilary, 
the  present  holder  of  the  title,  Ethne,  now  Mrs. 
Pryor,  and  Gillachrist,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Ypres  in  1914. 

It  was  through  his  wife  that  Moore  was 
finally  moved  to  join  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Amy  Moore  had  for  a  long  time  sub¬ 
scribed  to  high  church  views,  which  were 
strengthened  by  her  connexion  with  St.  Alban’s, 
Holborn  and  St.  Peter’s,  London  Docks,  and 
she  had  been  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
views  of  Newman.  At  last  she  came  to  the 
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conclusion  that  logic,  if  Newman’s  premises 
were  to  be  accepted,  seemed  to  require,  and 
after  much  thought,  she  was  received  into  that 
church.  Her  husband  followed  her  shortly 
after  Whitwell  Elwin’s  death  in  1900,  and  thus 
was  consummated  the  views  he  had  always  held, 
even  if  subconsciously,  since  his  association 
with  Charles  Waterton,  thirty-five  years  earlier. 

This  decision  seems  to  have  settled  his 
religious  questionings,  and  to  have  fulfilled  his 
desire  for  spiritual  certainty.  His  mind  was  not 
given  to  philosophical  speculation,  but  it  is 
strange  that  a  man  trained  scientifically,  and 
with  an  enquiring  mind  should  find  complete 
and  permanent  satisfaction  in  the  dogmas  of 
the  Roman  Church.  It  would  have  been  more 
understandable  if  that  faith  had  been  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  his  family,  but  Moore  could  accept  the 
rulings  of  his  chosen  church  with  submission, 
and  it  apparently  never  occurred  to  him  deeply 
to  probe  the  grounds  for  his  beliefs.  He  was 
in  some  ways  fortunate,  for  the  pursuit  of  truth 
ab  initio  is  fraught  with  disillusionment, 
although  the  ultimate  stability  is  a  more  rea¬ 
soned  and  balanced  structure  on  which  to  base 
a  philosophy  of  life. 

Moore’s  spiritual  outlook  is  very  significant, 
for  it  throws  great  light  on  his  mental  processes 
in  general.  It  is  very  noticeable  in  his  writings 
that  few  of  them  make  any  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  science  of  medicine  in  the  way  that, 
to  instance  men  of  his  own  period,  those  of 
Paget  or  Osier  did.  His  mind  was  quick  to 
appreciate  another  man’s  argument,  and  his 
lectures  show  how  eloquent  was  his  exposition 
of  medical  principles,  and  how  accurate  his 
observations,  but  he  was  rarely  inclined  to 
theorising.  On  the  other  hand,  the  profession 
owes  him  a  great  debt  for  the  painstaking  way 
in  which  he  investigated  and  recorded  a  pro¬ 
digious  amount  of  material  connected  with  the 
history  of  medicine.  He  was  a  living  witness 
to  the  truth  of  Osier’s  aphorism,  "  The  watch¬ 
word  in  medicine  is  Work,”  and  when  a  task 
required  diligent  research,  or  intelligent  deduc¬ 
tion,  or  reasoning  about  facts  revealed,  he 
excelled,  and  excelled  brilliantly;  but  the  airy 
realms  of  metaphysics  never  attracted  him,  for 
they  are  not  for  a  man  of  his  psychological 
build. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  year  of  his 
marriage  that  he  first  met  Leslie  Stephen,  the 
Editor  of  the  projected  new  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.  It  is  said  that  they  met  at 
the  dinner  table  of  a  mutual  friend,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  Moore  reeled  off  a  list 
of  Irish  Saints  and  other  historical  characters  of 


whom  Stephen  had  never  heard,  asking  whether 
they  had  been  included.  Stephen,  no  doubt  a 
little  abashed,  asked  him  if  he  would  join  the 
board  of  contributors  to  the  Dictionary,  by 
writing  the  lives  of  the  people  he  had  men¬ 
tioned.  He  did,  and  the  Dictionary  contains 
four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  articles  by  him, 
dealing  for  the  most  part  with  Irish  men  or 
medical  men,  but  also  including  the  lives  of 
his  father,  Waterton  and  Whitwell  Elwin.  The 
achievement  is  the  more  remarkable  if  we  bear 
in  mind  his  declaration  that  he  never  wrote  a 
biography  without  reading  everything  his  sub¬ 
ject  had  written.  It  is  a  shame  upon  the  sub¬ 
sequent  Editors  of  this  work  that  although 
Moore  made  this  magnificent  contribution  to  a 
national  book  of  reference,  and  although  he  was 
a  far  greater  man  than  many  of  those  whose 
names  are  enshrined  therein,  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  record  in  the  Dictionary  his  life 
and  works.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  what  reason 
there  could  be  for  this  state  of  affairs.  That  a 
man  of  his  calibre  should  be  excluded  argues 
sins  of  ignorance,  or  worse,  omission  on  the 
part  of  the  Editorial  Board,  and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  hoped  that  in  the  next  supplement  to  the 
work,  this  fault  will  be  handsomely  amended.1 

In  1883  Moore  was  made  Assistant  Physician  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Gee,  and  in  1887  appointed 
Lecturer  in  Pathology.  Six  years  later,  with 
Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  and  later  Dr.  West  as  his 
colleagues,  he  became  a  lecturer  in  Medicine 
to  the  College,  the  first  time  an  Assistant 
Physician  had  held  a  lectureship  in  Medicine. 
His  lectures  always  drew  large  audiences,  and 
when  one  examines  the  pages  of  the  all  too 
few  that  were  printed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
why.  For  he  held  that  the  only  valuable  part 
of  a  lecture  is  that  which  remains  in  the  heart 
and  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  to  this  end,  in  his 
lectures  as  in  his  ward  rounds,  he  insisted  on 
cardinal  facts  first  and  foremost.  The  rest  was 
a  matter  of  logical  deduction,  and  with  him 
implied  illustration  by  cases  and  extracts  from 
writings,  poured  forth  with  the  effortlessness 
bred  of  deep  thought  from  the  depths  of  his 
capacious  and  well-stored  memory.  His  pub¬ 
lished  lecture,  "  The  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,”  defines  well  his  aims,  and  is  pre¬ 
faced  by  an  admirable  history  of  the  four  main 
methods  that  have  been  used  to  study  medicine. 
In  his  systematic  lectures,  he  always  attempted 
to  give  a  list  of  patients  actually  in  the  hospital 
who  showed  signs  illustrative  of  his  subject. 
Thus,  in  a  lecture  on  "  The  Pulse,”  he  gives 
a  list  of  patients  with  all  manner  of  abnormal 

1Ref.  p.  1 6 
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pulses,  and  in  this  way,  and  by  showing  how 
the  knowledge  he  imparted  was  gleaned  by  the 
fathers  of  medicine,  he  made  the  dullest  sub¬ 
ject  full  of  life  and  interest. 

But  his  increasing  professional  duties  did 
not  detract  from  his  other  studies.  In  1883  he 
published  an  edition  of  "  The  Loss  of  the 
■Crown  of  Leogaire  Lure  ”  from  the  Book  of 
Leinster,  with  a  translation,  glossary  and  com¬ 
mentary.  He  also  kept  up  his  many  Irish 
friendships  by  visits  to  that  country,  and  it  was 
amazing  how  he  would  find  so  many  Irishmen 
in  England.  One  such  chance  meeting  led  to 
interesting  results.  He  was  waiting  one  night 
•on  Crewe  station  for  a  connexion  and  met  two 
Irish  harvestmen.  He  addressed  them  in  Irish, 
and  they  told  him  that  they  came  from  County 
Mayo.  They  took  coffee  together,  and  the  con¬ 
versation  drifted  inevitably  to  Irish  history,  and 
their  talk  together  was  long.  Eighteen  years 
later,  Moore  received  a  letter  from  one  of  these 
men,  Michael  O’Callaghan,  who  had  seen  in  a 
newspaper  a  reference  to  one  of  his  addresses 
and  wanted  to  know  if  he  was  the  man  of 
Crewe  who  knew  Irish.  He  said  that  he 
.suffered  from  an  illness  which  he  was  unable 
to  shake  off,  and  wondered  if  Moore  could 
help  him.  Moore  asked  for  details  from 
O’Callaghan’ s  doctor,  and  wrote  back  his 
opinions.  The  patient  was  eventually  cured. 
Moore  sent  him  some  books,  including  his 
edition  of  Waterton’s  essays,  and  they  corres¬ 
ponded  for  the  rest  of  O’Callaghan’s  life.  The 
Physician  wrote  of  his  travels  and  the  interest¬ 
ing  people  he  met,  and  the  farmer  told  of 
domestic  events  and  incidents  on  his  farm. 

Ancient  architecture  and  military  science 
were  two  curiously  incongruous  interests  out¬ 
standing  from  many  in  his  life.  On  the  one 
hand  he  could  write  a  description  and  history 
of  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great 
which  went  through  eight  editions,  and  on  the 
^>ther,  he  could  enjoy  and  reciprocate  the 
friendship  of  such  eminent  soldiers  as  Sir 
Patrick  Grant  and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood.  But  this 
is  to  single  out  two  from  a  host,  for  his  inter¬ 
ests  were  so  wide,  and  his  memory  so  retentive 
that  his  mind  had  been  criticised  as  being 
superficial.  This  criticism  was  unjust,  for,  as 
his  son  says,  he  knew  so  much  about  so  many 
subjects  that  in  ordinary  conversation  he  often 
gave  the  impression  of  being  an  expert ; 
whereas  he  was  really  talking  of  something 
that  interested  him,  and  on  which  he  made  no 
claim  to  be  an  authority.  He  would  always 
listen  to  and  remember  the  talk  of  men  about 
±heir  hobbies,  whether  or  not  he  shared  their 


likes — sincere  enthusiasm  always  won  his  re¬ 
spect.  But  in  one  instance  there  was  a  curious 
gap  in  his  comprehension,  for  he  could  never 
fully  appreciate  the  delights  of  music.  Music 
for  him  had  but  few  charms  and  in  fact  he  was 
incapable  of  repeating  or  recognising  any  but 
a  few  old  Irish  folk  tunes,  and  those  by  great 
efforts,  and  only  knew  the  National  Anthem 
by  people  rising  to  attention.  This  is  most 
interesting,  especially  as  it  is  usually  held  that 
the  Medical  profession  as  a  whole  is  extremely 
musical.  One  would  have  expected  a  man  of 
Moore’s  appreciative  intellect  to  have  realised 
far  more  of  the  beauties  of  music. 

Moore’s  reading  was  broad  and  eclectic,  and 
he  was  an  avid  book  collector.  The  influence 
of  Elwin  is  reflected  in  his  preference  for 
eighteenth  century  writers,  Dryden  and  Field¬ 
ing.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  he  liked  Cervantes, 
and  Goldsmith,  Thackeray  and  Swift  were  also 
favourites.  He  had  a  very  interesting  first 
edition  of  "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,”  with 
Stella’s  signature  written  on  the  flyleaf  in  her 
own  hand.  The  medical  classics  and  historical 
books  formed  the  bulk  of  his  library,  with 
Irish  works  well  represented.  He  was  fond 
of  making  allusions  in  his  lectures  to  the  books 
he  had  read,  or  in  speeches,  or  ordinary  con¬ 
versation,  telling  his  students  that  "  I  do  not 
tell  you  to  read  these  books  because  they  are 
old,  but  because  they  are  good.” 

It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  a  man  of  his 
tastes  should  find  many  congenial  companions 
amongst  the  literary  men  of  the  day.  One  such 
friend  was  W.  J.  Craig,  who  had  an  unrivalled 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare.  Craig, 
like  many  men  of  great  genius,  was  in  some 
ways  quite  eccentric.  He  had  been  known, 
for  instance,  to  carry  a  bag  full  of  books  to 
read  on  the  tube  between  Earl’s  Court  and 
Addison  Road,  and  his  temper  was  so  quick 
and  chivalrous  that  his  aggressive  tendencies 
in  response  to  an  imagined  affront  to  a  friend 
caused  much  embarrassment  at  times.  But 
withal,  he  was  a  well-loved  man,  for  his  nature 
was  open  and  generous  to  a  fault,  and  his  mind 
was  stored  with  the  priceless  riches  of  literature. 

Perhaps  it  was  through  Craig  that  Moore 
met  E.  V.  Lucas,  that  charming  and  distin¬ 
guished  writer.  Anyway,  it  is  certain  that 
Moore  and  Lucas  knew  each  other  through  the 
Literary  Society,  for  in  his  "  Post-bag  Diver¬ 
sions,”  Lucas  quotes  the  following  ”  business  ” 
letter  from  Moore  on  the  transference  of  the 
treasurership  of  the  Society.  It  shows  the 
irresistible  fascination  history  had  for  Moore, 
and  how  he  could  envisage  the  past  through 
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the  present.  It  was  not  that  he  dispensed  his 
knowledge  to  display  his  learning — he  was 
genuinely  absorbed  by  history,  and  in  this  in¬ 
stance  writing  to  a  man  of  similar  interests. 

March  8,  1921. 

I  enclose  a  note  for  Messrs.  Coutts.  If  it 
is  necessary  we  should  go  to  the  Bank  in 
order  that  I  may  testify  to  your  existence, 
please  let  me  know  and  we  can  fix  a  day  to 
visit  the  street  of  St.  Edmund,  King  and 
Martyr,  and  be  reminded  of  that  street  in 
Seville  which  bears  the  simple  title  longo- 
bardos,  and  wish  we  could  walk  down  it 
with  Lanfranc,  Dorobornensis  archiepiscus, 
and  hear  his  account  of  Norman  times  in 
London.  Will  you  come  out  by  St.  Dionis 
Backchurcb,  or  by  its  site,  for  it  is  demo¬ 
lished,  or  shall  we  leave  by  the  tomb  of  John 
Newton,  servant  of  slaves  in  Africa,  or  shall 
we  turn  up  St.  Clements  Lane  and  read  a 
page  in  the  first  edition  of  Pearson  on  the 
Creed,  quite  a  readable  book,  and  displayed 
on  a  lectern  for  all  to  see?  Thus  you  see 
how  many  pleasant  memories  your  new 
office  has ! 

• 

In  1889,  Moore  held  the  first  of  many 
lectureships  and  offices  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  that  of  Bradshaw  lecturer,  when  he 
spoke  on  the  "  Distribution  and  Duration  of 
Visceral  New  Growths.”  In  1896,  he  was 
appointed  a  councillor  of  the  Royal  College 
for  two  years.  In  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society,  later  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine,  he  held  almost  continuous  office  of 
one  nature  or  another,  but  perhaps  his  favourite 
was  that  of  Librarian,  which  he  held  from  1899 
to  1918.  During  his  period  in  that  position, 
he  collaborated  with  Stephen  Paget,  then 
Secretary,  in  writing  a  history  of  the  society 
which  was  published  on  the  occasion  of  its 
Centenary  in  1905. 

In  1900  Moore  gave  the  Hunterian  Lecture 
to  the  Hunterian  Society  on  "  The  Clinical 
Study  of  Heart  Disease.”  Although  he  never 
professedly  specialised  in  any  one  branch  of 
medicine,  it  is  noticeable  that  several  of  his 
more  important  lectures  took  as  their  subject 
diseases  of  the  heart,  and  possibly  this  part  of 
his  subject  was  even  more  attractive  to  him 
than  the  rest.  A  year  after  the  Hunterian 
Lecture,  he  was  appointed  the  representative 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  on  the 
General  Medical  Council,  an  office  which  he 
held  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  this  year,  too, 
he  gave  the  Harveian  Oration  to  the  College, 


in  which,  with  evident  enjoyment,  he  commem¬ 
orates  Harvey  and  the  many  other  benefactors 
of  the  College,  ending  by  the  announcement 
that  there  had  been  endowed,  in  memory  of 
Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  a  lectureship  in  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Medicine.  Moore  was  mainly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  endowment  being  arranged,  and 
it  was  fitting  that  he  should  in  1905  give  these 
lectures  himself. 

Meanwhile  he  suffered  great  grief  in  his 
home  life.  Amy  Moore  had  not  been  well  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  latterly  her  condition  had 
declined  rapidly.  Despite  change  of  air  and 
the  best  medical  attention,  she  died  in  1901. 
This  was  a  bitter  blow,  for  their  marriage  had 
been  most  happy,  and  he  had  dearly  loved  his 
wife.  However,  he  did  not  allow  private 
matters  to  interfere  with  professional  duties, 
and  went  on  teaching  and  lecturing  as  he  had 
done  before.  In  1903  he  married  Milicent, 
daughter  of  Major-General  John  Ludlow,  and 
they  made  the;r  home  at  Hancox,  her  beautiful 
old  house  near  Battle,  overlooking  the  Sussex 
Weald,  which  she  had  acquired  in  order  to  be 
near  her  relations. 

The  year  1902  marks  the  summit  of  his 
career  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  period  in  which  he  was 
to  reap  the  honours  which  his  work  merited. 
For  in  this  year,  he  was  made  a  Physician  to 
the  Hospital,  and  thus  was  consummated  a 
lifetime  of  service  to  the  ancient  foundation. 
It  was  an  honour  of  which  he  was  most  proud. 
On  his  retirement  from  the  staff  in  1911,  he 
was  made  an  Emeritus  Lecturer,  Consulting 
Physician  and  Governor  of  the  Hospital. 

He  was  elected  a  censor  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  in  1904,  and  four  years  later, 
Senior  Censor.  The  post  of  Harveian 
Librarian  fell  vacant  in  1910,  on  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Payne,  and  Moore  was  chosen  as  his 
successor.  This  was  his  favourite  post  at  the 
College,  and  he  prepared  many  most  interest¬ 
ing  papers  for  the  Fellows’  club  on  the  treasures 
stored  in  their  Library. 

In  May,  1905,  William  Osier  had  arrived  at 
Oxford  to  take  up  the  Regius  Professorship  of 
Medicine.  With  his  customary  energy,  Osier 
soon  sought  out  those  societies  where  men  of 
his  own  interests  might  be  found,  and  he  soon 
became  acquainted  with  Moore.  They  were 
both  much  occupied  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  International  Congress  of  Medicine  which 
took  place  at  London  in  1913.  Moore  was 
president  of  the  section  on  the  History  of 
Medicine,  a  section  which  was  an  innovation 
owing  not  a  little  to  Moore  and  Osier.  Moore 
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took  for  his  subject  in  addressing  the  section, 
"  The  History  of  Medicine  in  England,”  and 
later  in  the  proceedings  he  read  a  paper  on 
Harvey. 

In  his  Linacre  lecture  on  "  The  Physician  in 
English  History,”  delivered  at  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge  in  the  same  year,  Moore 
shows  how  important  Physicians  have  been 
in  the  development  of  England,  and  his  words 
could  be  used  to  describe  his  own  life : 

"  They  have  made  additions  not  only  to 
their  own  science  but  to  every  science  re¬ 
lating  to  it.  They,  with  their  colleagues  the 
surgeons,  originated  the  regular  service  of 
hospitals,  and  have  always  freely  given  their 
time  and  their  skill  to  it.  They  have  built  up, 
with  the  surgeons,  medical  education  in 
England  with  scarcely  any  help  from  the 
revenues  or  powers  of  state.  They  have 
always  set  an  active  example  of  compassion 
for  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  injured. 
These  things  are  important  in  the  history  of 
a  nation.” 

The  year  in  which  the  Great  War  ended  was 
one  of  the  most  memorable  in  Moore’s  life,  for 
in  191 8  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  and  took  his  place  in 
direct  succession  from  Linacre,  four  hundred 
years  previously.  The  choice  was  most  fit,  for 
Moore  was  then  the  pre-eminent  British 
Physician.  His  knowledge  and  his  wisdom 
were  profound,  and  he  ruled  the  College  with 
prudence  and  dignity.  It  was  said  of  him  that 
"he  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  fast 
diminishing  class  of  physicians  who  count 
wide  intellectual  attainments  the  most  important 
asset  of  a  doctor.”  He  was  president  for  four 
years,  and  in  1922  a  portrait  of  him  by  W.  R. 
Russell,  A.R.A.,  was  presented  to  the  College, 
to  be  hung  with  the  portraits  of  the  other  great 
physicians  who  had  ruled  the  College  through 
the  centuries.  He  must  have  been  deeply  moved 
that  his  portrait  should  accompany  those  of 
Linacre,  Freind,  Mead  and  Sloan,  his  ideals  of 
the  cultured  physician.  Certainly  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession  present  at  the  ceremony 
felt  that  just  honour  had  been  done  to  a  great 
man. 

His  magnum  opus  was  published  in  1918. 
For  more  than  thirty  years,  attracted  by  the 
fascinating  past  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
he  had  been  investigating  its  past  in  detail.  He 
had  paid  countless  visits  to  the  British  Museum 
and  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  where  were  stored 
many  cartularies  and  journals  of  the  past 
related  to  the  Hospital.  After  some  initial 
difficulty,  he  had  been  given  access  to  the 


records  of  the  hospital  itself,  and  had  systema¬ 
tically  examined  all  the  charters,  cartularies, 
ledgers,  journals  and  manuscripts  which  he 
could  find.  The  amount  of  diligent  research 
involved  was  gargantuan  in  dimension.  And 
in  191 8,  the  finished  work  was  published, 
given  to  the  hospital  by  Moore,  a  fitting 
memorial  to  eight  hundred  years’  service  of 
the  sick  and  suffering.  The  two  volumes  are 
packed  with  learning,  and  many  of  the  most 
important  charters  he  had  examined  were 
reproduced  photographically.  The  work  is 
monumental,  in  the  truest  sense,  to  Moore’s 
scholarship,  patience  and  diligence.  If  this 
had  been  all  his  work,  his  name  would  have 
lived  by  that  alone. 

Three  further  honours  fell  to  him  after 
becoming  President.  In  that  same  year  he  was 
made  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum.  He 
mentions  that  he  met  Gilbert  Murray,  who 
brought  classical  knowledge  to  the  meetings 
of  the  trustees.  In  1919,  His  Majesty  the  King 
acknowledged  his  work  and  his  position  by 
creating  him  a  Baronet  of  the  Realm,  a  grace¬ 
ful  tribute.  A  year  after,  the  University  of 
Cambridge  bestowed  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  These  honours  fitly  crowned 
a  noble  career. 

In  1922,  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  was 
obliged  not  to  stand  for  re-election  as  President 
of  the  College.  His  last  few  months  were 
spent  peacefully  in  Sussex,  during  which  he 
dictated  and  wrote  the  memoirs  of  the  early 
part  of  his  life.  He  died  at  his  home  on 
November  30th,  1922,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five.  He  was  buried  a  few  days  later  at  the 
nearby  village  of  Sedlescombe.  The  many 
tributes  which  were  paid  to  his  memory  show 
most  eloquently  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
was  Jield  by  the  members  of  his  profession, 
and  are  best  summed  up  in  the  words  of  a 
contemporary — ”  Norman  Moore  did  more  for 
the  profession  than  anyone  else,  and  took  less 
out  of  it.” 

After  reviewing  the  life  of  an  individual, 
one  is  often  driven  to  wonder  what  is  the  point 
of  a  man  filling  his  brief  seventy  years  with 
a  feverish  whirl  of  toil,  when,  in  the  end,  that 
repository  of  his  thoughts  and  experiences,  the 
brain,  will  merely  disintegrate?  In  Moore’s 
case,  this  question  is  easily  answered,  for  he 
had  placed  on  record  a  large  part  of  his  learning. 
But  more  important,  since  the  continuity  of 
the  race  is  more  significant  in  the  end  than  the 
life  of  any  one  individual,  he  had  perpetuated 
his  teachings,  his  broad  interests  and  his  philo¬ 
sophy  in  many  generations  of  medical  men. 
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Thomas  Fuller,  in  his  Holy  and  Profane  State, 
says  that  "  without  history  a  man’s  soul  is 
purblind,  seeing  only  the  things  which  almost 
touch  his  mind.”  Moore,  early  realising 
this,  had  saturated  himself  in  the  past  of  his 
profession,  giving  his  present  self  such  deep 


foundations  of  character  that  he,  in  turn;  became 
an  object  of  the  honour  and  veneration  of  his 
fellows.  We,  in  the  birthpangs  of  the  age  of 
nuclearphysics,  may  look  back  upon  this  man 
and  draw  inspiration  from  his  noble  and 
honourable  life. 


ADDENDUM 

P.12. — Since  this  work  was  printed,  it  has  been 
learnt  that  the  omission  of  Sir  Norman  Moore’s 
biography  from  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  is  to  be  remedied  as  soon  as  a 
subsequent  supplement  to  the  work  will  allow. 
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